ERASMUS

boast of. In 1488 he discarded the monkish habit, though
in 1492 he was ordained a priest by the bishop of
Utrecht. His years in the cloister do not seem to have
been passed so much in saving souls as in reading the
classics and in studying the fine arts.

Few were ever to see him in his priestly array, and it
needs a certain effort of the imagination to remember
that this independent thinker and writer remained a
member of the clerical order until the hour of his death.
Erasmus was a master of the gentle art of turning aside
from everything that might be unpleasant to him, and he
could keep his personal freedom intact no matter what
garb he wore or what outward discipline he was com-
pelled to obey. Two popes granted him dispensations,
though the pretexts for asking them were the flimsiest.
He was thus dispensed from wearing his priestly robe,
and, on the production of a medical certificate, was
likewise dispensed from observing the prescribed fasts.
Also, in spite of supplications, warnings, and even threats,
he never for one single day returned to the monastery.

Herein we see one of Erasmus's most salient character-
istics : he would not bind himself to anything or to any-
body, neither to prince nor churl; even God's service he
refused to undertake for long. An inner urge con-
strained him to remain free and subject to no one. He
never whole-heartedly accepted the guidance of those
set over him in authority; he did not feel that he owed
allegiance to any court, to any university, to any profes-
sion, to any monastery, to any church, or to any town.
And just as he preserved his intellectual freedom intact,
so all his life long did he quietly but obstinately defend
his moral liberty of action.

To this fundamental trait, and organically akin to it,
must be added another: Erasmus was fanatically in-
dependent, though by no means a rebel or a revo-
lutionary. Quite otherwise, since he scrupulously forbore
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